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shipments because of irregular 


steamship schedules. 
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THE 1931 Connecticut GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The time for the introduction of bills other than Committee Bills, 
in the 1931 session of the General Assembly, has passed. We cannot recall 
ever having witnessed such a flood of inimicable social legislation nor 
legislation which would further increase the burdens of manufacturing 
industries. Those who are responsible for such legislation do not seem 
to realize that the prosperity of the individual citizen of the state is de- 
pendent, in a great measure, upon the prosperity of industry. We have 
witnessed, during the past year, the removal of a number of industrial 
concerns from the state of Connecticut because of what they felt were 
unjust tax burdens or burdens of similar nature, too great to bear. During 
the past month one of our oldest concerns employing a large number, an- 
nounced that certain divisions of its business would be moved to Pennsyl- 
vania because of excessive taxation levied by the town in which they were 
located. 


Connecticut ought to offer every consistent inducement to the employer 
of labor to remain in the state. If the General Assembly of 1931 sees fit 
to enact many of the proposals we may rightfully fear for the future of 
Connecticut industry. Industry has ever been willing to bear its just share 
of the burden of operating the state and the individual community but 
there is a definite limit to which it can go. We bespeak for the citizens 
of the state that sanity which has always been characteristic of the Con- 
necticut Legislature and the exercise of that judgment which has enabled 
industry in Connecticut to maintain its place among the industrial states 


of the nation. 


Cilia 
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AN 
Well developed personnel depart- 
ments are constantly weighing the 


qualifications of men against the re- 
quirements of a given occupation. 


We Measure the Trained Man? 


By MILLICENT M. POND 


Employment Supervisor, Scovill Manufacturing Company 


HE problem of the measurement of 

men, whether trained or untrained, has 

no one solution, partly because human 

nature is complex and does not yield 
readily to measurement, and partly because we 
are interested in making the measurements in 
many different kinds of work. Occupations of 
the greatest possible variety form the field in 
which one can work on this problem, and they 
represent all degrees of training. Thus we have 
work which ranges from the simplest hand tasks 
to complicated machine work; from assembling 
or adjusting small parts with dexterity to the 
skilled manipulations of the tool-setter or die- 
sinker; from rough gauging and simple inspec- 
tion to the finest chemical and physical control 





analysis; from routine clerical checking to ad- 
vanced accounting; from elementary planning 
to engineering, research, and creative design- 
ing; from scheduling work to salesman and sales 
manager; from gang leader to general fore- 
man and major executive. There are none of 
these grades of work which would not be fas- 
cinating laboratories for the development of 
methods in measurement, and few of them 
which do not cry out for more than the pres- 
ent activity in that direction. 


Full Information Lacking 


It seems to me that we are particularly bound 
to emphasize the development of measurement 
methods, at the present time, because we need 
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information badly. We have not controlled 
turnover. We are not convinced that we are 
hiring, transferring, or promoting men prop- 
erly. We have not settled the question of the 
evaluation of inefficient workers. We are not 
satisfied with wage and salary schedules. We 
are afraid to clap a man on the back and tell 
him that his work is good lest we be mistaken. 
We are not sure of our training programs. We 
do not know just what we want to teach our 
supervisors, nor why. We are not sure of the 
morale in our plants. Finally, 
we find it very difficult to eval- 
uate, in any precise way, the 
effect of important changes in 
personnel policies on_ the 
working force. I am far from 
suggesting that devices can be 
found which will solve these 
difficulties entirely. I am also 
very far from wishing to 
make supervision mechanical. 
But I am convinced that prog- 
ress along the lines of human 
measurement would tend to 
reduce injustices which we 
now feel to be present, and 
place supervision on a surer 





The best plan to follow is to examine a few 
of the methods of measurement which have 
been used by various investigators, not so much 
with the hope of discovering one which fills 
all needs, as for the sake of enlarging our con- 
ception of the problem and the possibilities of 
attack. 


Measuring by Production 


The idea of using production as a measure 
of a worker’s effectiveness in his work, not only 
in types of work in which he 
is directly concerned with the 
handling of materials, but 
also in supervision and sales- 
manship, has been used more 
or less vaguely for years in 
all sorts of management prob- 
lems. We say that a man 
“comes across,” “delivers the 
goods,” “‘gets out his work,” 
“is a slave driver,” “is a glut- 
ton for punishment.” Or in 
more dignified terms we say 
that he is a good producer, a 
conscientious worker, that his 
sales record or department 
record is good. Bringing the 


and more effective footing. 


The Psychologist and 
Supervisor Join Hands 


Fortunately, this study is 


Records of skill and prone- 
ness to accident are of the 
utmost importance when plac- 
ing men in the hazardous oc- 
cupations. 


concept down to actual meas- 
urement, we have set piece 
rates and other wage sched- 
ules on the carefully recorded 
production of key individuals, 


fascinating as well as impor- 
tant, and beginnings have been 
made in various directions. 
One decision has already been reached, namely 
that the problem belongs jointly to those who 
supervise men and to those who study them. 
It is yours as much as it is mine; mine as much 
as it is yours. No business supervisor nor exec- 
utive will solve it alone, unless he knows some 
of the established facts which scientific psychol- 
ogy has to offer about man, nor without the use 
of statistical procedures which may worry him 
at first. Many business executives recognize 
this. But on the other hand, no psychologist will 
make much headway with the problem unless he 
realizes that he must have detailed, first hand 
knowledge such as the supervisor has about the 
work in question, nor unless he has access to cur- 
rent records and facilities for making new ones. 
The knowledge cannot be gotten from books, 
but only in the field where the work is being 
done. The psychologist must roll up his sleeves 
and get to work, and the supervisor with him. 


and have rated departments 
on group production. But this 
is not the limit of what can 
be done with production records. 


Factors in Production Measurement 


Some years ago, Henry C. Link, in his vol- 
ume on Employment Psychology,’ stressed the 
use of individual production records, quantita- 
tive and qualitative, carried over a period of 
time, as a criterion against which employment 
tests might be standardized; and also as a meas- 
ure to be used in other supervisory problems, 
such as the selection of employees to be retained 
in times of lay-off. He said, “If the methods of 
selection in use at the present time deserve a 
very thorough revision, it is safe to say that 
the methods of retention deserve an equally 
thorough overhauling. The methods by which 
men are being fired are every bit as haphazard 
as the methods by which they are being hired. 


sania MY 
1Employment Psychology by Henry C. Link, Ph. D. Published 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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This is a fact of which employment managers 
in particular have been made painfully aware.” 
He even felt that the moral characteristics and 
personal habits of the workers, except in the 
most extreme cases, are sufficiently well meas- 
ured in the record of accepted output, since 
they either affect the productiveness of the in- 
dividual, the quality of his work, or else are 
unimportant. By using this measure in several 
groups of shell and cartridge inspectors in a 
munitions factory he succeeded in standardizing 
a series of employment tests 
for this occupation. He 
clearly recognized the limita- 
tions of the method by stat- 
ing that two workers can be 
compared with each other in 
production only if they are 
producing the same article, if 
they are working under uni- 
form conditions, and if they 
are working under conditions 
which encourage them to pro- 
duce to their full capacity. 

Minor differences in the 
kind of work done, such as 
the physical condition of the 
workers from day to day and 
the extent of their efforts, can 
be compensated for by taking 
the production record over a 
long period of time. Thus, one 
of the measures of efficiency, 
used by L. J. O'Rourke’ 
in the standardization of new 
and much improved Civil 
Service examinations for postal clerks, was the 
average number of pounds of first class mail 
distributed by each of a large number of experi- 
enced clerks during a period of six months, 
together with the amount of time in minutes 
spent in this distribution. 


Searching for Better Methods 


An interesting and valuable use to which 
finely divided production records have been put, 
in the field of motion study, is that of analyz- 
ing factory tasks for the sake of developing 
better methods of doing each job. Also an at- 
tack on the puzzling question of what skill is 
or how it can be analyzed is now in progress.° 


2L. J. O’Rourke: Saving Dollars and Energy by Personnel Research, 
The Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. IV, Nos. 9 and 10—January- 
February, 1926, and Saving Dollars and Energy by Personnel Re- 
search; An Investigation in the Interest of the Postal Service, Part II: 
Savings Effected, The Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. IV, No. 
11—March, 1926. ; 

8Mildred Fairchild: Skill and Specialization. A study in the 
Metal Trades, The Personnel Journal, Vol. IX, No. 1, June 1930, and 
Skill and Specialization. Part II. The Significance of Skill, The 
Personnel Journal, Vol. IX, No. 2—August, 1930. 





Aggressiveness, tact, industry, 
emotional stability and output 
are essential factors to be con- 
sidered when rating salesmen. 





Another interesting use, one which has re- 
cently shown a somewhat surprising turn, is in 
the study of conditions surrounding work; the 
effect upon the worker of changes in light, 
atmospheric conditions, rest periods, diet, 
methods of wage setting, provision of special 
lenses in case of fine work, etc. At the Haw- 
thorne Works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, G. A. Pennock and M. L. Putnam‘ work- 
ing on some of these problems, found in a 
small experimental group of workers that prac- 
tically all of the changes 
which they made in the con- 
ditions of work increased the 
output without any evidence 
of increase in strain, and that 
this increase in output took 
place even when the change 
was a return to. original 
conditions. The conclusion 
reached after careful study 
was that the cause of the in- 
creased production lay in the 
changed supervisory condi- 
tions rather than in any of 
the more mechanical changes; 
and that without being con- 
scious of any additional strain, 
the workers were responding 
to the changed type of lead- 
ership with an increase in 
morale, which, in actual num- 
ber of pieces of work done 
per day, overbalanced all of 
the changes in working con- 
ditions. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that one writer, David R. Craig,’ advocates 
using output as a measure of morale. After 
discussing the disadvantages of several possible 
group indicators of morale he says, ‘the least 
unsatisfactory measures which can be found 
are the per capita productivity, the quality of 
work, and the labor stability.” 


Output—a Measure of Morale and Ability 


Output, then, is a measure both of what the 
worker will do and of what he can do. It is 
a measure of two independent variables, morale 
and ability. Conceivably we may be justified in 
measuring both of these factors with one device, 


4G. A. Pennock and M. Putnam: Growth of an Pages Rela- 
tions Research Study, The ee Journal, Vol. IX, No. -June, 
1930. G. A. Pennock: Industrial Research at Hawthorne. The Per- 
sonnel Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 5, February, 1930. M. L. Putnam: 
Shae eemeere Relations, The Personnel Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 

‘ebruary, 

5David R. el Measuring Morale and Leadership Ability, The 
Personnel Journal, Vol. VI, No. 3, October, 1927. 
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but the remedies are so different, in case one 
or the other is lacking, that we need to be able 
to differentiate. In the case of lack of morale, 
methods of supervision are probably wrong; in 
lack of ability, either selection or training is at 
fault. We can only be content with a common 
measure for the two when we know that one 
of them is constant and preferably at a max- 
imum. Thus we return to Link’s third limita- 
tion on output as a measure of individual ef- 
fectiveness mentioned previously; namely, that 
it cannot be used unless working conditions, 
including supervision, are such as to enourage 
capacity performance. 

I have found that a 
strong tendency to group 
production payment in e 
factory work renders 
output practically useless 
as a measure of individ- 
ual effectiveness. The 
ideal of high group 
accomplishment is ap- 
proached through team 
work and _ cooperation 
rather than through com- 
petition. Only when sev- 
eral groups, doing the 
same kind of work, are 
competitive among them- 
selves to such an extent e 
that there results a segre- 
gation of the best 
workers in the leading group, of the next best 
in the next, and so on through displacements 
not unlike those of an old-fashioned spelling 
bee, can we feel that individual differences in 
output are measured. 


Of course, one difficulty with output as a 
measure of effectiveness is that there are many 
jobs in which the output cannot be measured, 
and many in which it is not the most important 
issue. In spite of the spread of production rec- 
ords to clerical and even to supervisory work 
in a few organizations, there remain-many types 
of work for which it seems at present impos- 
sible to secure this criterion. Moreover, when 
quality of workmanship is of extreme import- 
ance, then the degree of the worker’s skill must 
be measured in some way, rather than the out- 
put. When mere presence on the job is required, 
with activity only in emergency, the reliability 
must be gauged. When accident hazards are 
high, a worker’s freedom from accidents is very 
important, in addition to his productivity. In 
that case, accident proneness of individual 


so on, 


Individual differences in output can 
be rated during group competition, 
only when several groups doing the 
same kind of work are competitive 
among themselves to the extent that 
a segregation is made of the best 
workers in the leading group, the 
next best in the second group, and 
through replacements, 
those of an old fashioned spelling bee. 
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workers may be studied. Perhaps it is signifi- 
cant for us to be able to estimate in some way 
the traits of character or of personality of 
certain men and women. Can we do this re- 
liably? Can we estimate their effect on other 
people, an important item in supervision and in 
salesmanship? Finally, can we measure the 
knowledge which any man has at his disposal 
and which he is able to apply to his work? 


Scholastic Methods May Be Used In Industry 


Many high schools and colleges have adopted 
the examination plan of setting up statements 
to be marked “true” or “false” or by setting 

up incomplete sentences 

to be filled in  cor- 
. rectly by the student. 
The principle on which 
these examinations are 
constructed is that the 
questions shall be so 
worded as to require the 
very minimum of writ- 
ing. This accomplishes 
three things: it saves so 
much of the examination 
time that three to four 
times as many questions 
can be asked as in the 
essay type; it reduces the 
rather unfair advantage 
which the essay type of 
question gives to the per- 
son who has verbal facility, and increases the 
opportunity of the person whose knowledge of 
the subject is good, but who cannot easily ex- 
press himself in words; and it facilitates the 
accurate and rapid grading of the papers. 

This method of examination is intensely 
practical, and would lend itself well to the sit- 
uations in industry in which it is desired to 
determine whether or not a given person pos- 
sesses sufficient technical or trade knowledge, 
ready for application to his work, to make his 
success probable. It would not matter whether 
he had secured the information in college, in 
special classes, or on the job itself. The essen- 
tials would be, first, that the persons who pre- 
pared the examination should have analyzed 
very clearly the trade knowledge necessary to 
the occupation, and that they should have been 
resourceful in presenting it in the examination 
form; and, second, that the number of em- 
ployes to be so measured should be large 
enough to give a basis of comparison. The 
grades given to the papers must be based upon 


like 
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the actual test performance of a fair number 
of employes, not upon the estimate of the 
examiner. 
Trade Tests 

Among the predecessors of the new-type ex- 
aminations in this country were the trade tests 
developed during the world war for the classi- 
fication of trained men in the army. Consider- 
ing the brilliant work that went into the de- 
vising of these tests, and the classification which 
they accomplished, it is somewhat surprising 
that they have not been used more in industry 
for the measurement of acquired skill. True, 
it is that they are difficult to standardize, be- 
cause to standardize them we require a good 
criterion of success for a 
large number of workers, 
the very objective we 
are now seeking. We 
shall not discuss them 
further here, except to 
say that a thoroughly 
readable description may 
be found in a small vol- 
ume called Trade Tests, 
by J. Crosby Chapman, 
published by Holt in 
1921. 


Comparison of College 
and Business Records 


with success 


In a recent effort of 

the Bell Telephone System to evaluate the in- 
fluence of scholastic standing in college and 
achievement in campus activities, upon the suc- 
cess of college graduates in positions with the 
company, salary has been used as a measure 
of success with exceedingly interesting results. 
The study has been reported i in full by Donald 
S. Bridgman.’ Success in one’s position is found 
to be much more strongly associated with schol- 
astic standing in college than with success in 
campus activities; success in campus activities, 
if marked, is more strongly associated with 
success at work when it lies along editorial, 
managerial or social lines than when it is in 
athletics, music or dramatics. Whether the high 
scholastic standing was in engineering or in 
the arts and sciences makes little difference. 
Whether the student earned all or part of his 
way through college or not matters little. Those 
who were young at graduation and also high 
in scholarship have made a particularly good 
record in their work. 


7Donald S. Bridgman: Success in College and Business, The 
Personnel Journal, Vol. IX, No. 1—June, 1930. 





Success in one’s position is found to 
be more strongly associated with 
scholastic standing in college than 
in campus activities. 
Marked success in campus activities 
is more strongly associated with busi- 
ness success when it occurs in edi- 
torial, managerial or social lines than 
when it is in athletics or dramatics. 


This criterion of salary with the company 
as a measure of success or effectiveness can best 
be used over long periods of time, as in the 
present case, and only when the company has 
a well established salary scale. There is no 
reason why it could not be used under these 
conditions for the evaluation of courses given 
within the company as well as for the college 
influence. 


Studying Individual Accident Records 


In many occupations it is important to guard 
against loss, breakage of fragile parts, or ac- 
cidents, and therefore to study the accident 
records of individuals. A. J. Snow,*® in a study 
of tests for the selection 
of taxicab drivers, classi- 
fied the accidents of such 
drivers as accidents due 
to recklessness, to care- 
lessness (he defines a dif- 
ference), to emotional 
instability, to lack of 
foresight, to physiolog- 
ical defects, to psycho- 
logical defects, to tem- 
porary prepossessing 
ideas and to mechanical 
defects in the car or ex- 
tremely bad conditions 
of driving. W. V. Bing- 
ham says of him,’ 
‘‘Snow’s success in applying the psychology of 
vocational selection to the problem of choos- 
ing cab operators rests not wholly on his in- 
genuity in devising and adapting tests. His 
critical scrutiny of his criteria and his strict 
adherence to them in planning his research 
and in evaluating its results have likewise 
been important.” M. S. Viteles” and Sadie 
Myers Shellow" have used accident rec- 
ords together with other measures in standard- 
izing tests for the selection of motormen, and 


W. V. Bingham” and C. S. Slocombe" have 


8A. J. Snow: Tests for Chauffeurs, 


; Industrial Psychology, 
i. 30-45. 


1926 


°W. V. Bingham and Max Freyd: Procedures in Employment 
Psychology; Published by A. W. Shaw Company, New York. 1926. 
“Morris S. Viteles: Selection of Motormen. Part I: Survey of 


the Literature, The Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. IV, No. 3 
July, 1925, and Selection of Motormen, The Journal of Personnel 
Research, Vol. IV, Nos. 4 and 5—August-September, 1925. 

Sadie Myers Shellow: Selection of Motormen: Further Data on 
Value of Tests in Milwaukee, The Journal of Personnel Research, 
Vol. V, No. 5—September, 1926, and Selection of Motormen in Mil- 


waukee, The Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. IV, No. 6— 
October, 1925. 
122W. V. Bingham: Personality and Public Accidents—A Study of 


Accident-Prone Drivers; Reprint from Reprint and Circular Series 
of the Personnel Research Federation (No. 18), and Men Who Have 
Accidents; Individual Differences Among Motormen and Bus Opera- 
tors, The Personnel Journal, Vol. VI, No. 4—December, 1927. 


18C, S. Slocombe: Consistency of Operating Efficiency, The Per- 
sonnel Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 6—April, 1930. 
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found it possible to effect 
a very marked reduction 
in accidents and conse- 
quent claims on a street 
railway company by a 
scrutiny of accident rec- 
ords, without the neces- 
sity of making many 
changes in personnel. 
The individual analysis, 
revealing almost as many different causes for 
accident as there were men, but showing a repe- 
tition of the same causes in the same men, 
pointed to individual methods of correction 
which in the aggregate have brought about re- 
markable results. 

Finally, how shall we measure the traits of 
character or of personality which are so im- 
portant in many occupations, the aggressive- 
ness, reliability, firmness, tact, initiative, in- 
dustry, cooperativeness and emotional stability, 
which we value so much, and yet know so little 
how to value? 


The Graphic Rating Scale 


Out of the large amount of work which has 
been done over a period of fifteen or twenty 
years in the effort to estimate these and similar 
qualities, there has developed what is known 
as the graphic rating scale. This is a method 
of securing the judgment of superiors on sub- 
ordinates, or of workers on fellow workers, in 
such a way that discriminations are as definitely 
expressed as possible. For each trait on which 
a person is to be rated, a horizontal line is 
drawn. One end of the line represents a very 
small amount of the trait, the other represents 
much. The rater is expected to mark the line 
at the place which indicates approximately the 
amount of the given trait which he believes the 
worker to possess. To assist the rater, very 
careful instructions are given at the beginning 
of the rating. In connection with each trait 
carefully chosen adjectives are placed at suit- 
able points on the lines. The ratings are con- 
verted later into numerical terms indicating 
the ability of each person in the qualities chosen. 
At the same time that ratings are being secured 
upon workers from their supervisors, any addi- 
tional comments can be made, or special con- 
ditions noted. 

The purposes of such rating scales have 
been outlined by Donald G. Paterson“ as edu- 
cational, both for the supervisor who rates and 


MDonald G. Paterson: The Graphic Rating Scale. The Journal of 
Personnel Research, Vol. 1, Nos. 8 and 9 December-January, 1922- 
1923. 





As a result of nearly twenty years 
work, the graphic rating scale for se- 
curing the judgment of superiors on 
subordinates or of workers on fellow 
workers, has been developed. 
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for the workers who 
are rated, and as fulfill- 
ing the need for a more 
uniform method of ex- 
pressing the opinions of 
superiors concerning sub- 


° ordinates. They serve es- 
pecially to bring the 
progress of individual 


employes to the attention 
of the management for promotion, demotion, 
or special training, whether the latter is to 
correct weaknesses or to develop abilities. The 
method is not without difficulty, but it has been 


found more practicable than anything else for 
these traits. 


Raters Must be Trained 


When starting out with a rating scale it is 
necessary that the raters should lend them- 
selves whole heartedly to the idea that they 
are learning a new job, and that in all fairness 
to their subordinates, they must do the job 
well. Ratings, as ordinarily made, are highly 
variable from time to time and are often un- 
reliable. To avoid this, the raters must be 
trained by being shown comparisons between 
two or three different ratings made by them- 
selves on the same people, and other ratings 
made by other judges. With careful construc- 
tion of the scales, however, and a careful train- 
ing of raters, it is considered by such investi- 
gators as Paterson, Kingsbury,” and Korn- 
hauser, that the rating scale can be used reli- 
ably for the nearest estimate that we can get 
of these traits. 

Careful analysis of all conditions which sur- 
round one worker should be made rather than 
to rely upon the idea that we may develop a 
perfect measuring device for many. 

As an example of the time element, often nec- 
essary to accuracy, the ratings of two store 
managers of opposite temperaments were 
shown to be practically identical to all outward 
appearances. But, after a four period, the man 
of average intelligence, quiet personality and in- 
dustry outstripped the brilliant one who lacked 
stability and the capacity for daily routine. 

The problem of the analysis of human effec- 
tiveness is important, and fascinating, and de- 
tailed. It must be solved where the human 
beings are, not at a desk away from the crowd, 


and it belongs equally to the scientist and the 
supervisor. 


Forrest A. Kingsbury: Analyzing Ratings and Training Raters, 
The Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. I, Nos. 8 and 9—December- 
January, 1922-1923, and Making Rating-Scales Work, The Journal 
of Personnel Research, Vol. IV, N 


No. + —iiees, 1925. 
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Firemen discover a variety of hazardous conditions 


Poa ee? ST eh eS 
eek 
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Inspections Keep Fire Losses 


HEN a fire company re- 

sponds to an alarm and 

extinguishes the flames, 

in most classes of occu- 
pancy it is usually found that the 
conditions which caused the fire 
could have been corrected. Many 
people do not recognize hazardous 
conditions on their premises, or if they do they 
are careless about correcting them. 

Fire Chief Charles A. McGinley of East 
Orange, New Jersey, is strongly in favor of 
inspections at regular periods to keep down 
fire losses. His record in East Orange is con- 
clusive evidence that “it can be done.” The 
property values in the city, which has a popu- 
lation of about 68,000, have risen $28,000,000 
in five years. On the other hand, through the 
efforts of Chief McGinley and his department, 
the fire losses have been reduced, which is a 
commendable achievement. 


For the past five years the losses of the city 
were as follows: 


1925 $100,066 
1926 55,417 
1927 125,528 
1928 26,828 
1929 38,000 


The present system of inspections started in 
February, 1927, and the result is plainly re- 
flected in the reduction of losses. 

Chief McGinley says, “I believe that a fire 
chief’s big job today is fire prevention work, 


Low 


Fire prevention the year ’round is one of the several 
ways of safeguarding against a vicious profit thief. 
This article is published through the courtesy of The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Ed. 





instead of waiting for fires to start as in the 
old days.” 

Last year his department made twenty thou- 
sand building inspections, and expects to make 
as many this year. These inspections are car- 
ried on daily, except Sundays and _ holidays, 
throughout the year. One man from each com- 
pany, making a total of seven, is on the job 
each day. All types of buildings are inspected 
except one and two-family houses. The fire 
records show that about 80 per cent of all fires 
in East Orange start in two-family houses, and 


it is evident that the Chief’s suggested ordi- 


nance, giving his department jurisdiction over 
this class of occupancy, should be passed. 

Chief McGinley is of the opinion that peri- 
odic inspections are better than none at all, but 
is strongly in favor of a daily system such as 
his department conducts. 

The firemen find a variety of hazardous con- 
ditions; basements of stores cluttered with rub- 
bish, excelsior and wood, and any city fire chief 
will tell you a large percentage of fires origi- 
nate in cellars; unsafe heating plants, stove- 

(Continued on page 31) 





MAY 

COST 
REDUCTION In Face of 
i LAN 1930 reins’ Depression 


. Reduces Labor Costs 17% 
Raises Workers Pay 20% 


W. N. Hill, Vice President, 
N. N. Hill Brass Company, 
East Hampton, Conn., 


gives these facts— 


“The May Plan (installed a year ago 
without in any way interfering with our 
production) has effected a direct labor 
saving of 17%. 

“Waste has been reduced to a minimum. 


“The May Bonus Plan completely changed 
our rates—equalizing employees’ wages, 
with an average increase of approxi- 
mately 20%, resulting in a general in- 
crease of production of about 10%. 


“We feel that the May installation was 
of the utmost value to us during the 


The plant of the N. N. Hill Brass unfavorable conditions of the past year.” 


Co., East Hampton, Conn., where the 
George S. May Inc. Cost Reduction 
Plan proved so completely satisfactory. cERMATION 


4OULS 


The quotations used in this advertisement are from a Gould 
Report on the N. N. Hill Brass Co., East Hampton, Conn., and 
they are guaranteed authentic. More detailed reports and data on 
other installations may be had on request. 


Visualize what the application of these methods to your problems would mean to you 


GEORGE S. MAY, ING. 


Cost Reducton - Sales Analysis - Cost Systems - Appraisals 


Chicago New York Los Angeles Toronto 
2600 North Shore Ave. 122 East 42nd Street 215 West Sixth Street 18 Toronto Street 


CANADA: GEORGE S. MAY LIMITED 
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The new Crawford Oven Company plant in New Haven. The building, de- 
signed by Lockwood-Greene Engineers of New York City and built 
by Larkin-Carey Company of New Haven, is approximately 200’ 

x 100’ and is located on the company railroad siding of the 


nm. YT, Xa. Se ES. 


It is a modern fireproof 


structure, with crane service and complete 
facilities for efficient production. The 
chief products of the company are 
industrial and bakery ovens. 





Actual work on the 
construction of the 
one “ew Cost timed 
Academy was started in the third week in Jan- 
uary, according to reports received from Chief 
Engineer, Edward J. Parsons of The March 
Brothers Construction Company of St. Louis. 
It is understood that local labor will be used 
insofar as the supply fills the demand. William 
Hughes. is the superintendent in charge of the 
$2,500,000 project, which, it is said, will be 
completed in 16 months’ time, or four months 
less than required by the federal government. 
Excavation work has thus far progressed slowly 
because of the present lack of equipment. 


Work on New London 
Academy Started 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEFS 





Sidney E. Cornelius, 
former manager of the 
Open Shop Associa- 
tion and Builders’ Ex- 
change of San An- 


New Manager Named 
for Hartford County 
Manufacturers’ 
Association 


tonio, Texas, has been named manager of the 


Manufacturers’ Association of Hartford 
County to succeed the late Thomas J. Kelley. 
Mr. Cornelius, a native of New York City, 
has been engaged in industrial organization 
work for the past ten years, having accom- 
plished the reorganization of the San Antonio 
@pen Shop Association and Builders’ Exchange 
about 1920, when he became manager of the 
two groups. Like Mr. Kelley, his predecessor, 
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Mr. Cornelius was a 
former newspaper 
man, having worked 
as a reporter on the 
New York Times, 
and later served the 
United Press and the 
Associated Press in 
Texas. After serving 
in the World War he 
became publicity di- 
rector and later as- 
sistant manager of 
the San Antonio 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, a_ position , 
which he left to re- 
organize the Open 
Shop _ Association. 
Mr. Cornelius began 
his new duties on 
February 1. 


Coal Bricks to be 
Made by Bristol 
Concern 


Cosmo Vacca, Bris- 


tol contractor, has 
recently announced 


February, 


Ingraham Co. Offers 
New Wrist Watch 
To Bristol Residents 


During the Christ- 
mas holidays the E. 
Ingraham Company 
of Bristol offered the 
first lot of their new 
$5 wrist watches to 
the public of their 
own city at a special 
introductory offer of 
$4 each. 

Over three years 
of development work 
was required to per- 
fect the model for 
this watch, and in 
producing the numer- 
ous dies, jigs, cams, 
fixtures and tools as 
well as special ma- 
chines which had to 
be made in the plant. 
Besides using the 
best materials ob- 
tainable, this watch 
is said to embody 


the organization of 
the Carbonized Coal 
Company, which 
plans to manufacture 
coal dust bricks for 
fuel in the near fu- 


Top—A standard type japanning oven—a prod- 
uct of The Crawford Oven Company. 


Below—A large double core baking oven in 
the plant of the Plainville Castings Company, 
Plainville, Conn.—another product of The 
Crawford Oven Company. 


many new features 
of design, including 
an unbreakable crys- 
tal. By virtue of the 
appearance and size 
of the watch, the ex- 
cellence of its move- 


ture. The factory 

will be located on 

Mr. Vacca’s premises on Terryville Road and 
will be equipped to make one hundred tons 
of coal briquets a day. 


F. A. Searle, vice-pres- 
ident of Landers, 
umoicun«_~:;ns§ etary @&. Clask, wae 
appointed receiver of the Commercial Trust 
Company of New Britain on December 22nd. 
Superior Court Judge, Ernest A. Inglis, signed 
the papers, following application by Attorney 
John H. King in the attorney general’s office. 

Mr. Searle thus becomes an officer of the 
Superior Court, and his reports will be made 
to that body. He is now converting the assets 
of the bank into cash to pay the expenses of 
the receiver, the savings depositors, commer- 
cial depositors and other obligations. 


Searle Made Receiver 
of New Britain Bank 


ment and the popular 

price, it is believed 
that it will materially increase the business of 
the E. Ingraham plant which now employs 
some 1500 skilled operatives. 


Charles F. Olin, ad- 
vertising manager of 
the New Departure 
Mfg. Co. of Bristol, 
died at his home on 
Christmas morning 


C. F. Olin, 
Advertising - 
Manager of New 


Departure Company, 
Dies 


after an extended illness. Mr. Olin had spent 


his entire life in the field of journalism and 
publicity, his first position being correspondent 
for the Hartford Courant, the Middletown 
Press and the Deep River New Era. Later he 
combined editorial work with the trade of a 
printer which led him to become interested in 
welfare work. He was superintendent of a boys’ 
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club in Willimantic and held the same position 
in Stamford before becoming assistant secre- 
tary in charge of boys’ work at the 23rd Street 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A. in New York City. 
While engaged in welfare work, he continued 
his studies at Columbia University and at the 
same time acted as a special writer for the 
New York Sun and New York Recorder. 

After a nervous breakdown he returned to 
Connecticut where he became connected with 
the New Britain Record, 
before going to Bristol 
as editor of the Bristol 
Press. His work in this 
latter position brought 
him to the attention of 
the New Departure exec- 
utives who appointed 
him advertising man- 
ager. He had become 
recognized as one of the 
outstanding figures in 
the advertising field in 
New England and was 
also prominent in many 
outside activities, includ- 
ing a position as staff 
lecturer of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. He was a 
member of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, 
Hartford Advertising 
Club, the National As- 
sociation of Industrial 
Advertisers, and the 
Technical Publicity As- 
sociation of New York 
City. He was also a prime mover in strength- 
ening the influence of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation. 





able improvements. 


Representa- 
tives of civic, trade 
——intoammonm—nans tite ChMMber OF COND 
merce organizations, of outstanding industrial 
and engineering concerns and of foremen’s 
clubs of Connecticut met on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 14th at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, and 
voted to hold a state-wide safety conference 
next spring, with the time and place to be de- 
termined later. The meeting was called by the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce and the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut. The 
committee appointed to take preliminary steps 
in arranging for the conference were as fol- 


State-Wide Safety 
Conference Planned 


LAST MINUTE FLASHES | 


Carlton B. Coe, secretary of the Steele 
and Johnson Mfg. Co. of Waterbury, died 
suddenly from a heart attack in the office 
of Doctor Ryder on the morning of Janu- 
ary 22. Mr. Coe was a brother of John A. 
Coe, president of the American Brass Co. 
and of Herbert W. Coe, vice president of 
the Waterbury Brass Goods Corp. 


Colonel W. J. Borden, division engineer of of 
the War Department, has recommended a 
survey of the Connecticut River below 
Hartford with a view of determining desir- 


B. M. Tassie, former vice president and 
general manager of Manning, Bowman Co. 
of Meriden, has just been made president. 


lows: A. W. Martin of the General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport; E. R. DeJohn of the 
Southern New England Telephone Company, 
New Haven; John L. Thompson of the Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, Hartford; Max M. 
Wild of the State Department of Labor; W. J. 
Wilcox, secretary of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Meriden; H. A. Hippler of the Con- 
necticut Power Company, Middletown; Frank 
Green, executive secretary of the Waterbury 
Chamber of Commerce; 
Ira C. Matheny, indus- 
trial secretary of the 
State Y. M. C. A., New 
Haven; Allan C._ Rid- 
ney, president of the 
Foremen’s Club of New 
Haven; William A. 
Dower, industrial secre- 
tary of the Manufac- 
turers Association of 
Connecticut; E. R. Pot- 
ter, industrial secretary 
the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce; 
H. E. Hasty, executive 
secretary of the Connect- 
icut Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The Wilcox-Crittenden Co. of Middletown 
purchased the assets of the National Ma- 
rine Lamp Co. of Bristol on January 30. 


Communists Halt Strike 
Settlement in Danbury 


According to a United 
Press dispatch on Janu- 
ary 20, Communists tem- 
porarily interfered with 
efforts of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor to settle a fur strike affect- 
ing 500 operators in Danbury. June Croll, New 
York Communist agitator, was arrested for in- 
terrupting a conference between strike repre- 
sentatives and Miss Ann Weinstock of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


More than 450 mem- 
bers and guests of the 
Motor Truck Associa- 
o——__ _, ven oF Commectiont et 
tended the annual meeting and banquet at the 
Hotel Bond on January 15. Among the 
speakers who addressed the meeting were 
George A. Parker, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles; W. H. Brearley, 
vice president of the Pennsylvania Motor Truck 
Association; Edward F. Loomis, secretary of 


Truck Association 
Holds Annual 
Convention 
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the motor truck division 
of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Com- 
merce; Walter E. Bat- 
terson, Mayor of Hart- 
ford; Malcolm D. Rudd, 
deputy commissioner of 
the Connecticut Motor 
Vehicle Department ; 
Charles C. Hemenway, 
editor of The Hartford 
Times; Robert L. 
Sengle, legal adviser of 
the Connecticut Motor 
Truck Association; and 
Myles W. Illingworth, 
executive secretary of the Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation. Everett J. Arbour, of New Britain, 
head of the Consolidated Motor Lines, was 
toastmaster. 

At the afternoon business session Everett J. 
Arbour was re-elected president of the Associ- 
ation. Other officers elected were vice president, 
Leonard S. Clark of Greenwich; and treasurer, 
Stephen L. Smith of Meriden. 

In his annual report, President Arbour, op- 
posed fixed rates as a direct violation of the 
law but recommended the formation of minor 
divisions within the Association, such as inter- 
state operators, dump truck operators, and 
local operators. Myles W. Illingworth, execu- 
tive secretary, recommended that a bill be 
drafted and presented to the present legisla- 
ture asking for an increase in the weight al- 
lowed on six wheel vehicles, and also said that 
a better trailer law was necessary. 


C. H. Norton & Son 
of North Westchester, 
Connecticut, started 
on a five-day schedule 


8:00 P. M. 
SPEAKER: 


SUBJECT: 


Westchester Paper 
Mill Increases 
Working Hours 


on Monday, January 12. 


Albert Worthen of 
New Haven, general 
manager of the Con- 
necticut Quarries Co., has just been elected 
president of the National Crushed Stone Ass'n. 


Worthen Made Head 
of Stone Association 


CONSULTING 
DESIGNING 
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Hartford Chapter 
American Society for Steel Treating 
Next Monthly Meeting 


Tuerspay, Feb. 10, 1931 


Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Auditorium 


ALLEN SEYMOUR, Sales Engineer, 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

New Developments in the Abrasive 
Industry 


All interested parties are invited to attend 


WESTCOTT & MAPES 


February, 


William H. Edsall, 
Former H. L. Judd Co. 
Official, Dies 


William H. Edsall, re- 
tired manufacturer, bank 
director, and treasurer 
of the Boy Scouts of 
America, died at_ his 
home in Meriden on 
January 19th, after a 
brief illness induced by a 
fall several days pre- 
vious. Early in 1930 Mr. 
Edsall retired from the 
active management of 
the H. L. Judd Co., of which he was managing 
director for many years. 


The New Haven Gas 
Co., the Seamless Rub- 
ber Co., the Geometric 
Tool Co., and the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. have 
guaranteed the present wages and hours of 
labor to their regular employes until March 
1. It is understood that other industries in 
New Haven are also contemplating this action. 


Four New Haven 
Concerns Guarantee 
Jobs 


David Gordon, an of- 
ficer of the American 
Felt and Batting Com- 


May Expand 
Voluntown Felt Mill 


pany which operates the former Briggs mills 


at Voluntown, has been negotiating with large 
New York interests with a view to expanding 
the present felt mill facilities for the manufac- 
ture of quilts. If these negotiations are success- 
ful, it is said, that 25 additional persons will 
be employed. 


The Supreme Dress 
Company recently 
formed in New Haven 


New Haven Gets 
New Dress Factory 


expects to be in production with a force of 80 


girls at its factory at 30 Wallace Street by 
the middle of February. It will manufacture 
ladies’ silk dresses and sport wear. 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


INCORPORATED 


SUPERVISING 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


139 Orange St. 
Phone 3-1330 


POWER PLANTS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Chanin Building 
Phone Lexington 7791 
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At a directors’ meet- 
ing held on December 
30 in New York, Mr. 
ijtpittinne tm, meres E. Wihen of 
Bridgeport, was elected vice president of the 
General Electric Company. He will be in 
charge of the merchandise department with 
headquarters in Bridgeport. He will have super- 
vision over manufacturing, engineering and 
sales. Mr. Wilson takes over the duties of 
Charles E. Patterson of 245 Brooklawn Ave- 
nue, Bridgeport, who resigned as senior vice 
president of the General Electric Co. 


Wilson Made Vice 
President of General 
Electric 





After perfecting plans 
for a busy season, 
Agent John S. Rear- 
———nene (len OF Oe srenreNoe 
dale Company at North Grosvenordale, Conn., 
sent his assistants to the countryside on Decem- 
ber 30, with instructions to raise a small army 
of workers to begin work at once. It is under- 
stood that well over 100 operators have re- 
cently been given employment. The Grosvenor- 
dale Company is one of the largest cotton tex- 
tile manufacturing concerns in Connecticut. 


Grosvenordale 
Company Renews 
Activity 


Harry B. Curtis, 
treasurer of the 
Bridgeport Hardware 
Manufacturing Com- 
“ieee SCS, Ob ees 
rector of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers early in January. 


Curtis Made Director 
of National 
Association of 
Manufacturers 


Officials of an uniden- 
tified silk underwear 
manufacturing com- 
mem:  pemy recently im 
spected various factories in the Norwalk dis- 
trict with a view of locating there. This firm is 
now located in Paterson, New Jersey, but it is 
understood that the management desires to 
come to Connecticut because of labor difficul- 
ties encountered in Paterson. 


Underwear 
Manufacturers Seek 
Location in Norwalk 





Bennett M. Gaines, 
superintendent of Fac- 
tory G of the Interna- 
neers  teanel meres Commer 
in Thamesville, has been named Factory Man- 
ager to succeed Chauncey A. Sherman who re- 
signed this post on January 1, after having been 
manager for 33 years. Bennett M. Gaines is 
a nephew of Wilbur H. Gaines, superintendent 
of Factory H in Meriden. 


Gaines Succeeds 
Sherman at 
International Plant 
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Every man that has 
applied to the office 
of the Mutual Aid 


Waterbury 
Employment 
Committee Shows 
Enviable Record 


Unemployment Com- 
————————-_—« mittee has been given 
work or aid, or has received notices to call for 











Eliminate Rubbish 
Haulage 
Fire Hazards 
with 
KERNERATOR 


INCINERATION 


“Garbage and Waste Disposai 
for New and Existing Buildings 


Mors! ITY Bot NERATION 
RSE-DOULGER 


DESTRUCTORS 






Haro tp E. GALLIc 
50 Trumbull St. 


2-3138 Hartford 












































Direct Contact Locally 
With the World’s Largest 
Maker of Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 












THE HINDE G DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 

2 Lafayette St., Worthi684 NewYork,N.Y. 

E. H. Chandler, Representative, Bridgeport, Conn. 

(Mail—Box 102, Fairfield, Conn.) Barnum 3955 







HINDE & DAUCH #7" SHIPPING BOXES 
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it, according to an announcement made on De- 
cember 30 by William M. Harris. This means 
that every one of the 1700 who registered 
prior to December 30, received a chance to 
work, or if unable to work has been furnished 
with food or clothing. 


Lyon Made Head of 
Open Shop Body 


Bernhard Lyon of Hart- 
ford, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Hartford 
Open Shop Building 
Trades Exchange at their 
annual meeting held on 
January 8 at the Hart- 
ford Club. The other off- 
cers were re-elected. 

In his annual report, 
Secretary Carroll showed 
that the total gross busi- 
ness of the members ex- 
ceeded that of 1929. He 
also pointed out that the 
estimate of the work com- 
pleted and in_ process 
places the figure at $7,- 
500,000 for Hartford 
and vicinity, which checks 
with the amount of wages 
paid out in the same pe- 
riod or approximately 


$2,500,000. 


New Haven Clock Ships 
Largest Order 


What is believed to be 
the largest watch order 
ever received in the his- 
tory of the watch making 
industry was shipped from the New Haven 
Clock Company to Chicago on January 14. 
This order included more than one-half million 
dollars worth of watches, ordered by the Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., Company of Chicago, which 
are to be used in a premium deal on the prod- 
ucts of that organization. This first part of 
the order required an entire freight car to 
move it. At the present time the New Haven 
Clock Company employs 1700 people. 


The Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company of 
uimmuctiomens WRty QS fe- 
cently purchased the business, equipment, ac- 


Scovill Buys O. K. 
Manufacturing Co. 





Frederick B. Farnsworth 


A brief review of Mr. Farnsworth’s 
life follows on page nineteen 


counts and inventories of the O. K. Mfg. Co. 
of Oswego, New York, for $65,000 cash. The 
Scovill company plans to move all equipment to 
Oakville where it will continue to manufacture 
the O. K. Fastener, the principal product of the 
company, together with other products. 


Safety Party Held By 
Union Drawn Steel 
Employes 


“Children, taught the 
ideals of safety, are the 
only hope of the safety 
movement,” said Walter 
S. Paine, chief of the En- 
gineering department of 
the Etna Insurance Com- 
pany in a short talk to an 
assembly of 200 made up 
of the employes of the 
Union Drawn Steel Com- 
pany and their families at 
a party held in Jewell 
Hall to celebrate the two- 
year no-lost-time-accident 
record which the em- 
ployes completed August 
24, 1930. 

Mr. Paine’s talk was 
addressed principally to 
the children of the em- 
ployes. He said that some 
progress was being made 
in teaching safety to 
adults but that there 
would be no real progress 
in cutting the frightful 
loss of life and limbs 
caused by traffic and in- 
dustrial accidents until 
the children of today, 
well educated in safety principles, became the 
men and women of tomorrow. He congratu- 
lated the plant on their two-year record which 
has been continued at the present time to two 
years and four months. He said that the record 
was wonderful when the previous experience 
and hazardous nature of the work of the plant 
was considered. He illustrated what the record 
meant, by giving the number of deaths and dis- 
abilities which these employes present had es- 
caped, based upon the previous experience of 
the plant. W. D. Elliot, of the Attna Men’s 
Club, arranged a splended variety of song and 
dance numbers for the entertainment part of 
the program. 
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Brief Review of a aoe ams ae 
F. B. Farnsworth’s _ = eeeeere se 
Life Farnsworth, 79, ended 

on December 24th at 


the Grace Hospital, New Haven, a few days 


after his admission. While not confined to his 
bed for any length of time he had been in fail- 
ing health for several months prior to his ad- 
mission to the hospital. 

Born of colonial ancestry in Hartford on 
August 7, 1851, Mr. Farnsworth was destined 
to climb from his first lowly position as tele- 
graph messenger to become the outstanding 
business mayor of Connecticut’s one-time 
largest city and head the Eastern Machinery 
Company, the only elevator manufacturing con- 
cern in the state. He was a man of strong opin- 
ions and out-spoken at all times, but not with- 
out forethought. 

His name was synonymous with accomplish- 
ment as borne out by the following facts. As 
an ex-office boy of an insurance company he as- 
sisted in reorganizing a defunct foundry busi- 
ness. In 1883, he organized the McLagon 
Foundry Company and in 1895 the Eastern 
Machinery Company, which for a long period 
was one of the leading metal working plants 
in New Haven. Later Mr. Farnsworth concen- 
trated his efforts on the development of a line 
of freight and passenger elevators for which 
the Eastern Machinery Company has now be- 
come well and favorably known. 

In 1897 he was elected Mayor of New 
Haven on a platform which demanded a “‘bus- 
iness mayor.” So well did he solve the difficult 
problems with which he was confronted in office 
that his administration has been singled out 
repeatedly ever since as one of outstanding, bus- 
iness-like accomplishments for the welfare of 
New Haven. 

When it seemed expedient that manufac- 
urers of the state should form a corporate 
Association to look after their best interests, 
Mr. Farnsworth became one of the champions 
of the movement, and later, on December 16, 
1910, was one of the original ten incorporators 
of the Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut, Inc. Later he served two terms as a di- 
rector of the Association. 


The following tribute paid by E. Kent Hub- 
bard, president of the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut, Inc., gives an intimate 
picture of Mr. Farnsworth as he was looked 
upon by the leaders of Connecticut industry: 

“F. B. Farnsworth was the dean of Con- 
necticut manufacturers, and in his death the 


state has lost an outstanding figure in its in- 
dustrial life. For half a century he was identi- 
fied with manufacturing, and his contributions 
to the industrial progress of the state were 
extensive and varied. To a mature judgment 
that comes only with long experience he added 
an unusual freshness of viewpoint and youthful 
aliveness. He was one of the original founders 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of Connect- 
icut and his service on its Board of Directors 
for two terms gave me the great privilege of 
close association and contact with him over a 
number of years. A champion of industrial 
peace, his integrity was never questioned and 
his fairness in all matters was a by-word. His 
death is a deep personal loss to me and I shall 
keenly miss his friendship and his sage counsel.”’ 


The State Employ- 
ment Committee, 
headed by James W. 
ii—indinmeacdéE7. Tain pieteens: Gt 
the Geometric Tool Company of New Haven, 
began active work immediately after the Legis- 
lature voted a $10,000 fund on January 15 to 
carry on the work. Richard |. Neithercut, 
former secretary of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, was appointed executive secretary to 
handle the correlation of data and to carry 
out the necessary routine work. 


State Employment 
Committee Now 
Functioning 


At the first official meeting of the committee, 
held in Hartford on Tuesday, January 20, 
Chairman James W. Hook sponsored a move- 
ment to have all employers of labor in the 
state guarantee hours of labor and wages for 
their employes as far ahead as possible. Al- 
ready, it is understood that several New Haven 
and Hartford firms have followed Mr. Hook’s 
suggestion. Many others are expected to adopt 
this plan at the general meeting of employers, 
which will be called shortly after Governor 
Cross’ return from the Conference of Gov- 
ernors of the Eastern States, held in Albany on 
January 23. 


During the committee’s first official meet- 
ing, Mr. Hook wrote the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, endorsing the $100,000 forestry bill. 
This sum, when made available, will be used 
to pay for labor used in thinning out state 
forests. It was also reported at this meeting that 
through the insistent efforts of the committee, 
the federal government has let the contracts 
for the improvement of Bridgeport and New 
Haven harbors. These projects, together with 
other state building projects, which are being 
expedited through the joint efforts of the chair- 
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men of the Senate and House appropriations 
committees and Finance and Control Commis- 
sioner Edward F. Hall, will give employment 
to several thousand men in the state. 

Mr. Hook believes that fully 10,000 of the 


35,000 estimated idle men in Connecticut will 


be placed by April 1. Approximately 20,000 


of this group are said to be idle due to the 
present depression; the remaining 15,000 being 
due to seasonal unemployment. 

At the January 20 meeting, Mr. Neithercut 
was instructed by the committee to secure suit- 
able office quarters in Hartford and to engage 
an office staff from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

Besides James W. Hook, chairman of the 
Employment Committee, the other members 
are: E. Kent Hubbard, president of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, Inc.; 
Henry Trumbull, president of the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce; Harry C. Knight, pres- 
ident of the Southern New England Telephone 
Company; and Howell Cheney, of Cheney 
Brothers, South Manchester. 


With Our Advertisers 


Recent reports from 
authentic sources show 
that a number of 
—o__e0dnCncnane: Ranertiwers have 
earned greater profits during 1930 than they 
did in 1929, which for the most part was an 
abnormal profit year. Few have fallen behind 
1928, which was an unusually good year. 

The plants of these companies have been 
improved and placed on a more efficient basis. 
Costs have been lowered through the intro- 
duction of superior methods and machinery. 
Manufacturers who have discovered in better 
methods how to do for $.90 what formerly 
cost them $1.00 will reap the benefit of com- 
petition upon general revival of business. 

Overheated factory departments slow up 
production, and “time off’? makes time sheets 
“spotty.” Actual studies in factories and work 
shops show a decided lessening of both quan- 
tity and quality of work under uncomfortably 
overheated conditions. 


Minneapolis 
Honeywell Company 
Gives Business Tips 


George S. May Inc. George S. May Inc., 


Sak Wetintes iil one of the largest 
firms of industrial en- 


gineers in the country, is the first advertiser 
ever to run two-color copy in Connecticut In- 
dustry. Their advertisement appears on page 
12 of this issue. 
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Lithuanian and German business men have 
recently concluded a contract with the Soviet 
Government to saw between five and seven 
million cubic feet of lumber at the Lithuanian 
seaport of Memel. 


Following the example set by Bata, the 
largest shoe manufacturers in Czechoslovakia, 
the Popper, Rusi and Munchengratzer shoe 
factories have announced their intention of 
adopting the five-day week. 


French Electric-Metallurgical interests are 
expected to form a new copper company to 
be known as the Societe Electro Cuivre before 
the close of 1931. The capitalization is said to 
be approximately $3,920,000. 


An instrument for measuring the flow of air 
through fabrics has recently been developed by 
the Bureau of Standards, textile section. This 
instrument is said to be self-contained and 
portable. 


The foundation of the new telephone ex- 
change building at Piraeus, Greece, has just 
been completed by the German Company, 
Siemens & Halske of Berlin, who have the 
concession to construct necessary housing facil- 
ities and make new telephone installations for 
this city and surrounding territory. 


A more highly developed foreign trade bu- 
reau to promote the sale of Yugoslav products 
abroad is now being organized by the Yugo- 
slav Ministry of Commerce and Industry. It 
is planned to develop this department along 
lines similar to those of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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The present practice 
of many American 
houses of sending 
tng een cotelenuessng 
literature to prospective Italian firms and 
agents is very unsatisfactory, and has been det- 
rimental to the extension of American trade, 
according to a report received from the Trade 
Commissioner at Milan. Sales information re- 
ports, furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce, clearly indicate the language preferred 
in correspondence with foreign firms, and this 
should apply to catalogues, but is often disre- 
garded. Based on his daily experience in pro- 
moting the sale of American goods in Italy, 
the Trade Commissioner makes the following 
suggestions: 

‘In our trade promotive activities here we 
find ourselves up against a handicap which I 
am sure could be at least alleviated. This con- 
cerns the practice of so many American firms 
sending English literature to prospective Ital- 
ian representatives. This is not a new problem, 
I realize, and it undoubtedly exists to a lesser 
or greater degree in every country where Eng- 
lish is not the generally accepted commercial 
language. 

“Here is how the matter works out in actual 
practice. An American firm desiring to enter 
the Italian market with their line requests us 
to give them the names of prospective repre- 
sentatives; we go out and thoroughly canvass 
the field. Or, perhaps, an even better illustra- 
tion is when we uncover a trade opportunity. 
Eventtally correspondence and literature begin 
to flow to the potential Italian agents which 
we have made some effort to uncover. When 
we hear that the American firm has started 
negotiations we put our follow-up machinery 
in motion that the deals may be brought to 
conclusions mutually satisfactory to the Amer- 
ican sellers and the Italian buyers. 


“So, frequently, in cases of this kind we find 
that the interest of our local contact has waned 
and when we seek to discover the real reason 
for such change of mind we find that it is be- 
cause the firm, or firms, in the States have sub- 


Literature to 
Prospective Italian 
Customers 
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aside 
from the possible illustrations, meant nothing 
to the Italian recipient who promptly threw 


mitted only English literature which, 


it in his waste basket. This criticism does not, 
of course, apply where the report on an Italian 
concern indicates that correspondence may be 
conducted in English. 

“To avoid the possibility of our going 
through a further endless amount of such grief 
(which, incidentally, is costly to the American 
firm) I should like very much to see the follow- 
ing suggestion gotten across to those companies 
in the States who may be desirous of doing 
business in Italy :— 

‘Except that as the Italian firm or individ- 
ual clearly indicates that they are thoroughly 
acquainted with the English language, all lit- 
erature as well as letters be in Italian. If the 
American concern does not feel warranted in 
going to the expense of printing their litera- 
ture in Italian, then one of two expedients may 
be resorted to: 

(a) Send French, Spanish, or German liter- 
ature (preference is in the order given), or 

(b) If nothing but English is available, de- 
scribe the products offered in sufficient detail 
in a letter (written in Italian) and transmit 
the literature through the nearest office of the 
Department of Commerce. It will then be de- 
livered to the prospective representative by 
one who can do the necessary interpreting. 

‘In any event, except where correspondence 
in English is invited, all letters should be in 
Italian. 

“Tf this message can be gotten across, I am 
certain that our efforts to promote American 
trade in this vicinity will be productive of far 
greater results. 

“Tn concluding, I might add that the practice 
of sending printed matter in English to those 
who can not read it is by no means indulged in 
only by those smaller firms which are attempt- 
ing to develop a foreign dealer organization 
through direct-by-mail methods—many of the 
larger American companies are also guilty of 
frustrating in this way both their own and the 
efforts of this office to get a real job done.” 
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A new Chinese tariff 
schedule became eftfec- 
tive January 1, 1931, 
noone: Sh Gnempton from 
increased duties for all goods afloat at that 
time, according to cablegrams received from 
Commercial Attaché Julean Arnold, Shanghai. 
From reports received so far it appears 
that although the new tariff is designed to fos- 
ter domestic industry, articles of chief interest 
to American exporters to China, including leaf 
tobacco, petroleum products, lumber, machin- 
ery, flour, motor trucks and busses, are not se- 
riously affected by the revised schedule which 
provides for both increases and decreases in 
existing rates of duty. 

The following are the details at present 
available with regard to the rates of duty in 
the new schedule on articles considered to be 
of chief interest to Connecticut exporters, with 
rates heretofore in force in parentheses, and an 
enumeration of the items unaffected. They are 
subject to confirmation upon receipt of the off- 
cial texts. Where specific duties are given, the 
rates are expressed in terms of the customs 
gold unit, which is equal to $0.40, the picul 
being equal to 133 1/3 pounds. Percentages 
are ad valorem. 

Among the items subject to increases in duty 
are; leaf tobacco valued at 35 to 105 gold 
units per picul, 6.90 per picul (5.25) ; automo- 
biles and parts, 30% (22%) ; toilet soap, 30% 
(10%); toilet preparations 30% (22%%); 
clothing, haberdashery, and all articles of per- 
sonal wear and parts or accessories thereof, of 
all cotton, not otherwise enumerated 25% 
(1214%); carpets and carpeting and all other 
floor coverings made wholly or partly of ani- 
mal fiber, 40% (1714%); watches, 40% (for- 
mer rates varying) ; arms and ammunition, for 
personal or sporting use, 40% (22%%); 
china-ware, 40% (71%2%). 

Included among the other articles subject to 
increases in duty are the following, with an in- 
dication of the approximate percentage. by 
which the previous duty is increased; woolen 
blankets, 13% of the previous duty; nails 7%; 
bacons and hams 60%; canned meats 40%; 
confectionery, 100%; soda ash 125%; red, 
white, and yellow lead 20%; household and 
laundry soap 160%; paper M. G. cap, white 
or colored, made chiefly of mechanical wood 
pulp 25%. ; 

Among the items for which decreases in 
duty were made are leaf tobacco the value of 
which is under 35 gold units per picul, 2.90 per 
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picul (5.25); airplanes 5% (221%4%) ; railway 
equipment 5% (10%); machine tools 5% 
(10%). 

Other items subject to decreased duties, with 
the approximate degree of reduction in terms 
of percentage of the previous duties, are cop- 
per bars and rods, reduced by approximately 
30% of the previous duty; ingots and slabs, 
15%; wire, 25%; iron and steel ungalvanized 
sheets and plates, 25%; structural iron and 
steel, 30% ; galvanized corrugated sheets, 8% ; 
coated paper, 4%. 

The following rates remain unchanged; tele- 
graphic, telephone, and radio equipment 12% 
ad valorem; plain galvanized sheets, 1.61 per 
picul; ammonium sulphate, 0.74 gold units per 
picul; no change is made in the existing duties 
on paint and varnishes. Certain tobaccos, table 
waters, and silk goods are to be dutiable at 
50% ad valorem in place of former varying 
rates. Woolen goods are generally subject to 
considerable increases in duty, while on cotton 
piece goods duty increases are apparently mod- 
erate. 

With the object of preventing the “dump- 
ing’ of certain classes of foreign goods in 
China, the Legislative Council referred to the 
government a proposal that a special tax be 
collected on goods shipped to China to be sold 
at unreasonably low prices thereby competing 
with similar native products. Government ap- 
proval is expected. 


Six European coun- 
tries are parties to an 
economic agreement 
~—ememeamunn: Ween Geetios ie 
signatories to refrain from increasing their cus- 
toms tariffs except upon due notice. The agree- 
ment was signed on December 22 by Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Denmark, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, according to a report from 
Oslo to the Department of Commerce. 

At the same time the negotiators are stated 
to have signed a protocol relative to future 
negotiations among their respective govern- 
ments. The press reports that by this protocol 
the participants declare themselves willing to 
support any further international efforts to 
diminish obstacles to commercial intercourse © 
and to improve conditions for the exchange of 
commodities between the countries; and further 
that it has been agreed to investigate possibil- 
ities for extending the application of the prin- 
ciple upon which the above agreement is based 
to other conditions which affect mutual economic 
associations. No texts are as yet available. 


Agree Not To 
Increase Tariffs 
Without Notice 
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By combining the or- 
ders of a number of 
gindiiieetiadeendnens aes, te pet 
ciation was able to secure a large supply of 
invoice forms for use on shipments to Canada 
cleared after March 31, at a considerable sav- 
ing in cost. The combined orders were deliv- 
ered in January, but forms are still available 
at a price which, while slightly higher than 
the original price, is believed to be well below 
prices obtainable elsewhere. The foreign trade 
department will gladly furnish further infor- 
mation upon request. 


New Canadian Invoice 
Forms Still Available 





An up-to-date and 
convenient guide for 
—___________ manufacturers export- 
ing to Brazil in preparing shipments for that 
market has been issued by the Department of 
Commerce in the form of a mimeographed 
booklet, copies of which are being distributed 
by the Association to all members who, accord- 
ing to information on file, are exporting to 
Brazil. The manual includes instructions aoe 
cerning documentation, consular fees, labeling, 
packing and marking, samples, transit ship- 
ments, entry and warehousing, rulings on cus- 
toms classifications, fines and irregularities, ap- 
peals, claims, and special requirements. Copies 
of the manual may be secured free of charge 
by addressing the Association’s Foreign Trade 
Department. 


Preparing Shipments 
to Brazil 





Forty-five U. S. com- 
mercial attachés, trade 
commissioners, and 
nitninuaemnen Cae Mantas, wat 
of whom have spent at least three years at their 
foreign posts in the promotion of our export 
trade, are scheduled to return to the United 
States this year for the purpose of placing their 
knowledge and experience at the disposal of ex- 
porters through personal interviews and confer- 
ences. The foreign markets from which they 
will return are: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Egypt, England, France, Germany, 
Gold Coast, Guatemala, Hungary, Italy, Java, 
New Zealand, Philippines, Poland, South Af- 
rica, Spain, Sweden, Straits Settlements, Tur- 
key and Venezuela. 

As there is considerable demand on the part 
of exporters throughout the country to inter- 
view these men, their itineraries are being 
planned well in advance. Connecticut exporters 
are, therefore, urged promptly to notify the As- 


Trade Representatives 
Returning from 
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sociation’s Foreign Trade Department as to 
which are of particular interest, in order that 
the Department of Commerce may be requested 
to place Connecticut on their itineraries. 


For the first time since 
its foundation in 1914, 
the National Foreign 
m_, eee Lome wir 
hold its annual convention of American foreign 
traders this year in New York City. The dates 
are May 27, 28 and 29, 1931 and the meet- 
ing will be the Eighteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention. 

The invitation to meet in New York was 
sponsored by the Merchants Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York and by other industrial and trade associ- 
ations in New York. Arrangements are being 
made for the attendance of more than 3000 
delegates, the largest meeting for which the 
Council has ever planned. 

Headquarters of the Convention will be at 
the Hotel Commodore and delegates from 
more than 40 of the 48 states are anticipated, 
with representation from all lines of industry, 
and from banks, railroads, steamship compan- 
ies and other foreign traders in the U. S. 

Reduced railroad rates for summer travel 
go into effect a week before the foreign trade 
convention and will be available from all sec- 
tions of the country. Reservations may be made 
through the Association’s Foreign Trade De- 
partment. 


National Foreign 
Trade Convention to 
be Held in New York 





The annual official eco- 
nomic survey of for- 
eign countries, issued 


Commerce Yearbook 
of Foreign Countries 


as the second volume of the Commerce Year- 


book, presents a brief economic analysis of 66 
foreign countries, with statistical tables and 
other statements giving the latest available in- 
formation and comparative figures for preced- 
ing years. A section of the volume consists of, 
comparative statistical tables in which data as 
to major subjects are presented for the various 
countries side by side. Copies may be obtained 
for one dollar from the Association’s foreign 
trade department. 


The 13th Annual 
York E - 
Suaeaea! p a ene aes 
: ing of the xport 
Get-Together Managers’ Club of 
gs 


New York will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on March 3, 1931. Reservations may be 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Announcement was 
made on December 
30 by J. A. Droege, 
$$ vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the New Haven Railroad, of 
the appointment of R. L. Pearson as assistant 
general manager which became effective on Jan- 
uary Mr. Pearson, a graduate of Swarth- 
more, has been with the New Haven Road for 
more than 26 years. Starting as an inspector 
in the construction department, he later, in 
1907, was transferred to the maintenance de- 
partment, where he worked his way up to the 
position of engineer of that department in De- 
cember, 1923, and held that post until October, 
1929, when he was promoted to chief engineer. 
E. E. Oviatt was made chief engineer to re- 
place Mr. Pearson; A. L. Bartlett was made 
engineer of maintenance of way, and W. T. 
Dorrance, assistant to chief engineer. 


R. L. Pearson Made 
Assistant Manager of 
New Haven Road 


Railroad executives 
called together by 
——ioe[pmme|€0€ Tek Daur am 
December 30 agreed upon a plan for consoli- 
dation of all eastern railroads, except New 
England, into four large systems. It is said 
that only a minor point stands in the way of 
agreement reached by executives of the Nickel 
Plate, New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
-Baltimore & Ohio railroads. This point, Presi- 
dent Hoover said, will be left to arbitration. 
Before any action can be taken, the roads 
must make formal application to acquire con- 
trol of various carriers involved, either indi- 
rectly or through stock purchases or consoli- 
dation. It will then be up to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine if the plans 
decided upon will be in the public interest. 


Rail Chiefs Agree 
on Merger 


The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford 
—aieemmc—emninn © BRCOGG WORLEY £0- 
ported a surplus of $1,138,575 for November, 
1930, and of $10,358,852 for the eleven 
months ended November 30. This amount is 
equivalent to $6.59 per share of common stock 


New Haven Reports 
Large Surplus 


outstanding. The total operating revenue for 
the first eleven months of 1930, was $109,868,- 
724 as compared with operating revenue of 


$130,779,720 in 1929. 


Grade crossing acci- 
dents and fatalities on 
the New Haven rail- 
it—nnnm_é;:-. O00 Were preatiy te- 
duced during 1930, there being only nine deaths 
resulting from crossing crashes in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York 
as compared with eighteen fatalities in 1929. 


The fact that the railroad’s program of 
safety education has been successful is evidenced 
not only by the large cut in the number of acci- 
dents but in the amazing reduction in the occa- 
sions when motorists struck or crashed through 
lowered crossing gates. 

There was likewise a marked decrease in the 
number of autos which ran into passing trains 
and which parked too close to the tracks and 
became stuck in the rails. 


Grade Crossing 
Accidents Cut Down 
in 1930 


New England carriers 
——2=,, a Awe Moe the Intes- 
state Commerce Commission to deny the peti- 
tion in No. 15879, eastern class rate investiga- 
tion, of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts and others, for clarification or modi- 
fication of the report with respect to joint class 
rates via the rail-water, water- rail and rail- 
water-rail routes. 


Eastern Class Rates 


In the matter of pro- 
posed changes in rates 
and regulations affect- 
—ananneniag “ST Gee Clee wee 
matter, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted an investigation to determine 
whether its consent shall be given to the Post- 
master General’s proposed changes in rates and 
regulations. Originally, the Commission stated 
that objections to the proposals might be filed 
in writing on or before January 15. However, 
it is now understood that upon petition by in- 
terested parties requesting that users of fourth 


Proposed Changes in 
Parcel Post Rates— 
Docket No. 24092 
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class mail be granted an opportunity to appear 
before the Commission in oral hearings, the 
Commission has conceded to these requests and 
hearings will be held in Washington beginning 
February 18. 

It is also understood that certain parties, 
having an interest in this proceeding, contend 
that the annual deficit in the Post Office De- 
partment is in no way caused by the return on 
parcel post matter but rather that it is due to 
the very low rates applicable on newspapers 
and other periodicals. It is further contended 
that the Post Office records do not properly seg- 
regate the cost and receipts for handling any 
particular class of mail. 

The proposal as submitted by Postmaster 
General Brown would not affect the local rates. 
The rates within Zones 1, 2 and 3 would be 
slightly increased and a considerable reduction 
is proposed in Zones 4 to 8 inclusive. 





Not one member of 
i _—_—__ se seams Comemattce 
on post office and post roads is in favor of in- 
creasing the first-class postal rate from 2 to 
21% cents as recommended by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown, according to Representative Kelly, 
of Pennsylvania. The representative made this 
announcement in the House January 7 in an 
address opposing the proposed increase. He 
also pointed out that no member of the House 
had introduced a bill to make effective the rec- 
ommendation. 


Postal Rate Increase 


It is understood on re- 
wieom—eaeea: Ci went tpt 
the outstanding features of the eastern consol- 
idation agreement are as follows: 


Eastern Rail Plan 


The New York Central System, as is, plus 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

The Baltimore & Ohio system, plus the Read- 
ing, Central of New Jersey, Ann Arbor, 
Monon, Chicago & Alton, and Western Mary- 
land. 

Pennsylvania system, plus Norfolk & West- 
ern, Wabash, and eastern half of Virginian, and 
rights over Lehigh Valley to such points as 
Bethlehem and Allentown, Pa. 


Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate system, plus 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, Lehigh Valley, and western half of Vir- 
ginian. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia is probably 
to be four-party terminal line. The Baltimore 
& Ohio is to have a definite interest in the Le- 
high & New England Bridge Line. 





The Delaware & Hudson, Ontario & West- 
ern, and Lehigh, Hudson probably to be term- 
inal bridge lines. 

The proposed systems, of course, will in- 
clude also connecting short lines. 


Foreign Trade 
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made and further details secured either through 
the Association or by application to the Export 
Managers Club of New York, 233 Broadway, 
New York City. 


A provision of the 
Cuban Economic 
Emergency Bill, pro- 


10% Luxury Tax 
Proposed in Cuba 


poses to establish a special luxury tax of 10 per 


cent of value on an extensive list of articles in- 
cluded in the luxury category. The tax will be 
collected in stamps provided for this purpose, 
and will apply at the time of the sale, transac- 
tion, or service of luxury, and upon the i impor- 
tation of these articles through the customs or 
post offices of the Republic. 

Among the commodities designated as lux- 
uries and subject to this tax are: Motor ve- 
hicles, yachts, small sailing vessels, pleasure 
boats, and their repair parts and accessories; 
imported furniture; shot guns, rifles and other 
firearms, ammunition, and repair parts and ac- 
cessories; ornaments; phonographs, electrical 
organs, radios, and their accessories; bed 
clothes, table linen, or articles for personal use, 
when made of silk, batiste, or damask; dress 
clothes and fine wearing apparel; fine cutlery; 
sport equipment; articles of ivory; manicure 
articles and smoking sets; overcoats, rain coats 
and rain capes. 

The following commodities are also classi- 
fied as luxury articies and subject to the special 
tax, when their values exceed the limits speci- 
fied for each: Thermometers, unassembled or 
assembled, $5 each; fishing rods, $5 each; men’s 
and women’s shoes, $6 per pair; imitation jew- 
elry, $5 each piece; ceiling lamps, $25 each; 
portable lamps, $10; dolls and games of all 
kinds, $5 each; clothing for men and women, 
such as ties, shirts, veils, etc., $5 each; objects 
of silver or silver plate, $5 each; women’ s hats, 
$10 each; men’s hats, $5 each; women’s wear- 
ing apparel $50 each; pocket watches, $25 each; 
and toilet articles, $5 each. 

The tax will become effective 5 days after 
its publication in the Cuban Official Gazette. 
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During December gen- 
ianonmmpaine: Ct BENS enT 
in Connecticut declined slightly as compared 
with November and achieved the unhappy dis- 
tinction of being the poorest month for business 
in the twelve years covered by the Connecti- 
cut index. Industrial activity in most lines 


General Summary 


Data for January which at present are lim- 
ited to freight car-loadings for the first ten 
days of the month are entirely favorable in 
character and indicate an increase in activity 
of more than seasonal proportions over De- 
cember. 

Industrial activity in the United States was 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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slumped rather badly as the year ended. The 
number of man-hours worked in factories after 
fluctuating within a narrow range for five 
months declined by 3% in comparison with 
normal while freight car-loadings originating in 
Connecticut cities and the volume of iron, steel 
and copper carried by the New Haven Road 
also fell sharply. On the other hand, activity 
in cotton textile miils increased substantially 
following four months of a slowly rising trend 
and silk mills continued to operate at the high 
level of preceding months. Bank debits to indi- 
vidual accounts reversed the downward trends 
in effect since last May and staged a substan- 
tial recovery. 





further contracted in December in spite of the 
unseasonal rise in automobile production. Pro- 
duction of iron and steel moved to the lowest 
levels since the 1921 depression. Electric power 
production and freight car-loadings which rep- 
resent industry in the aggregate fell off but 
slightly after allowing for the usual seasonal 
changes. Cotton consumption showed little 
change from the level of October and Novem- 
ber. Automobile production, as mentioned 
above, increased sharply in comparison with 
normal for the second consecutive month due 
in part to the early introduction of the new 
Chevrolets. Sales of new cars to consumers, 
as reported by General Motors, were larger 
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than in either the previous month or Decem- 
ber, 1929. Since January Ist, automobile manu- 
facturers have increased their operating sched- 
ules considerably and activity in the steel in- 
dustry following a rise of 300,000 tons in the 
unfilled orders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration during December, has been stepped 
up sharply indicating that the January output 
will take the full seasonal rise over December. 

The index of wholesale prices compiled by 
the United States Department of Labor Statis- 
tics declined approximately 2.5% during De- 
cember. Prices of farm products, foods, hides 
and leather products, and house furnishing 
goods suffered the largest decreases while 
metals and metal products, textiles, fuels and 
chemicals fell off the least. The overall index 
was the lowest since January, 1916, and only 
12% above the 1913 average. Since the middle 
of December, the movement of wholesale prices 
as indicated by the Annalist index has been 
confined to a range of a half of one per cent 
and prices of individual commodities have like- 
wise been restricted in their movements. Retail 
food prices on December 15th were 3% below 
a month earlier and 13% below a year earlier. 


New __ corporations 
mitment: wen tw Keel 
cut during the four weeks ended January 10th 
increased 4% in number over a year ago; how- 
ever, total capitalization of new corporations 
declined 26% indicating that the average size 
was considerably below last year. The same 
condition was true of failures which showed 
a gain of 27% over a year earlier in number 
but a drop of 52% in total net liabilities. Real 
estate sales and mortgage loans continued to 
indicate by their small volume the dullness in 
the real estate market. 


The suspension of two banks, one in New 
Haven and the other in Hartford, was an- 
nounced on December 23rd by the State Bank 
Commissioner. The two banks had the same 
officers and directors but were operated inde- 
pendently. 


Financial 


During December, the 
iiietnnentinmemmes See th ie: ce 
tracts awarded in both Connecticut and the 
United States showed the usual seasonal de- 
cline from November. For the year 1930, total 
new construction fell off 21% from 1929. In 
Connecticut, residential building decreased 
28% from a year earlier, commercial building 


50%, and industrial building 72%. On the 


Construction 


other hand, public works and utilities were off 
but 15% while educational and “all other” 
buildings showed gains of 21% and 56% re- 
spectively. 


Industrial activity in 
mi! COMmecicut factosies 
declined sharply during December to a point ap- 
proximately 31% below the estimated normal. 
Factories in Bridgeport, New Britain and New 
Haven reported substantial decreases in activ- 
ity when compared with November. Employ- 
ment in Torrington concerns decreased for the 
seventeenth consecutive month with the single 
exception of a very slight rise last February. 
Nevertheless, the number of man-hours worked 
in Bristol concerns moved up rather sharply 
and reports from Stamford indicated that some 
expansion in production was taking place. 


During the four weeks ended January 15th, 
data for eight free public employment bureaus 
revealed a continued slow demand for both 
skilled and unskilled laborers. Of the skilled 
workers applying for employment, but 18% 
were placed compared with 34% a year earlier, 
while of all workers, both men and women 
applying, 48% were given employment as com- 
pared with 599% last year. 


Labor and Industry 


Retail trade in Con- 
<—aumeerammiomen Behn @aeag:. tie 
cember increased over November but not by as 
much as it had in former years. Compared with 
last year, dollar sales of department stores de- 
clined by approximately 12% due largely to 
lower price levels. The physical volume of sales 
was close to last year but cheaper goods moved 
more freely than those in the luxury class. Dur- 
ing the first half of January, the usual “‘in- 
ventory” and “clearance” sales were an- 
nounced; radically lower prices for a number 
of commodities were a feature. 


Trade 


As mentioned above, 
stmmmectiontnnames  teght . capdendinn 
originating in Connecticut cities fell off more 
than seasonally expected in December. Load- 
ings of building materials, metals and merchan- 
dise in less than car-load lots fell sharply. On 
the other hand, the movement of automobiles 
was nearly as large as a year ago. In the first 
half of January, freight car-loadings in both 
Connecticut and the United States increased 
over the December level when compared with 
normal. 


Transportation 
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Data contributed by Hartford Chapter National Association of Cost Accountants 


Delinquent Every year the gen- 
Annual Reports eral expense account 

of a number of cor- 
porations (always a different group) is in- 
creased by the charge for penalties assessed 


by the State of Connecticut for delinquent or 
neglected annual reports. These reports which 
simply provide for a list of officers and di- 
rectors must be filed with the Secretary of State 
on or before February 15. 

Charges for penalties of any nature hardly 
have a place in the expense accounts of efh- 
ciently managed corporations. 


Every step or ad- 
vancement in business 
mimnim’—m~s=#:a webee et precenre 
has had its pioneers. After the development or 
experimental stages have been passed a sub- 
stantial number follow the leadership of the 
pioneers and benefit by the results of their ex- 
perience. The introduction of modern mechan- 
ical appliances for the recording and elabora- 
tion of accounting information is simply an- 
other instance of this nature. 

Innumerable illustrations are available of 
the tremendous benefits which can be achieved 
by the use of accounting appliances. To cite: 
in one office where the volume of business more 
than trebled in ten years, the introduction of 
mechanical equipment made it possible to 
handle the additional records without any in- 
crease in the office staff; in numerous other 
cases such equipment saved enough man-hours 
in the peak period of each month to pay for 
its cost five times over within a year; infor- 

mation becomes available not previously ob- 
tainable. . 

This reference is not intended as a brief for 
any particular line of equipment. Most all such 
equipment has distinctive features with vary- 
ing degrees of merit and adaptability. The pur- 


Accounting 
Equipment 





pose is to point out that it behooves executives 
to be alert to the possibilities available for 
greater efficiency and economies. 


“Standardization” is 
Le ee eS 
concerns or industries identified with trade asso- 
ciations. There are, however, many individual 
concerns not so affiliated who could profit by 
an inquiry into their own affairs to ascertain 
its advantages. It has been demonstrated that 
by standardizing his products a manufacturer 
could (1) increase the merchandise turnover, 
(2) reduce the inventory investment, (3) pur- 
chase economically; all of which contribute to 
the reduction of production costs. Notwith- 
standing the information available in technical 
and trade publications, duplications of opera- 
tions and handling of product can be found 
throughout many plants. Standardizing, reor- 
ganizing or re-routing operations or processes, 
both in plant and office, may also facilitate 
production and develop economies. Investiga- 
tion of this subject both with regard to prod- 
uct and operations, may substantially contrib- 
ute to the desideratum—net profits. 


Standardization 


“Accounting ‘Treat- 
ment of Capital As- 
sets” will be the topic 


“Accounting 
Treatment” Subject 
of February Meeting 


at the monthly meet- 
ee 8 m ing of Hartford Chap- 
ter, N. A. C. A., February 17, at the Elm Tree 


Inn, Farmington. Chapter members will dis- 
cuss various phases of this subject. Manufac- 
turers and others interested in this subject are 
invited to attend. Dinner at 6:30 P. M. 


This department will 
endeavor to answer 
—sinestme: “Cneneh its oolumine ar 
by mail, accounting questions which subscribers 
may wish to submit. 


Inquiries to be 
Answered 









For the past 30 days the barometer read- 


ing in Washington has registered stormy 
weather on Capitol hill. Ample proof of this 
condition was first shown by the bitter fight 
between the Senate and President Hoover, 
when the Senate on January 9 adopted a motion 
to reconsider its vote of December 20 in which 
it confirmed the President’s nominations of 
three members of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. This provocative resolution was evidently 
too much for the President. Pronto! A few 
well peppered statements appeared in the press 
accusing the Senate of playing low politics in 
asking for the recall of his nominations. 

Then too, it is apparent that Mr. Hoover 
has donned his “fighting togs” for other occa- 
sions, such as opposing the paternalistic atti- 
tude of Senate liberals who seem eager to ex- 
tend generous “hand-outs” to most any group, 
regardless of the effect on the treasury balance. 
President Hoover is of the firm conviction that 
drought and unemployment relief should not 
come out of the federal pocket-book, but rather 
should be the responsibilities of the state and 
local governments. From all appearances this 
is part of his plan for the decentralization of 
government authority. 

Although. the President and leaders of both 
houses strenuously oppose an extra session of 
Congress after March 4, the present congestion 
of bills now on the calendar, together with the 
possibility of a minority filibuster on the Cap- 
per-Kelly price-fixing bill, Muscle Schoals bill, 
the Garner bill, or action on several nomina- 
tions, forecasts a fifty-fifty possibility of an 
extra session. If only one-quarter of the bills 
now on the calendar were to be disposed of, 
this would be one of the busiest short sessions 
held in recent years. 


At this writing there 
are 11 appropriation 
bills, part of which 
te ware been: pees by 
the House and part by the Senate, but none 
have been enacted into law. The most contro- 
versial one at the moment is the $25,000,000 


Status of a Few 
Important Bills 
to January 26 
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Legislative News 


Senate amendment for the relief of the Red 
Cross, which has been attached to the Interior 
Dept. appropriation bill. Its chances of passing 
in the House depend largely on the result of 
the Red Cross public appeal for contributions 
to the $10,000,000 relief fund. 

H. R. 15589—introduced by Rep. Garner 
of Texas on Jan. 5 and referred to the House 
Ways and Means Committee—‘‘provides for 
the immediate payment to veterans of the face 
value of their adjusted service certificates.” 
This bill remains unconsidered in committee. 
Strong pressure from the American Legion and 
Democratic representatives is likely to force 
the issue before the close of this session. The 
cost is said to approximate $1,000,000,000 plus 
$700,000,000 now in the hands of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

The nomination of Henry P. Fletcher, of 
Pennsylvania, as chairman of the reorganized 
Tariff Commission, was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on January 12. Also, the nominations of 
Thomas W. Page, Democrat of Virginia, and 
John Lee Coulter, Republican of North Caro- 
08 were confirmed by the Senate on the same 
day. 

H. R. 10672—Mr. Cable of Ohio—To 
amend the naturalization laws in respect of 
posting of notices of petitions for citizenship 
passed House 1-5-31; referred to Senate 
Committee on Immigration 1-6-31. 

S. 5513—Mr. Nye of N. D.—To amend 
Sec. 2 of the act entitled ““An Act to supple- 
ment existing laws against unlawful restraint 
and monopolies and for other purposes’; 
known as the Clayton act. It would authorize 
the Federal Trade Commission and Federal 
Courts of Equity to receive complaints and as- 
sess punitive damages upon proof of existence 
of certain unfair trade practices—introduced 
and referred to Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary 1-5-31. 

H. R. 15614—Mr. Almon of Alabama—To 
provide for suspension of immigration of aliens 
for five years beginning July 1, 1931, with cer- 
tain exceptions specified in act of 1924.—In- 
troduced and referred to House Committee on 
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Immigration and Naturalization, 1-5-31. 

S. 5501—Mr. Caraway of Ark.—To en- 
courage and assist states in providing for pen- 
sions to the aged—would appropriate $12,000,- 
000 to be matched by equal amounts by states’ 
accepting federal aid—introduced and referred 
to Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 

S. 5502—Mr. Heflin of Alabama.—To 
amend the patent laws so as to provide for 
protection of inventive genius—amends sec- 
tions 4895 and 4898 R. S.—validity of assign- 
ment would depend on finding of commissioner 
of patents showing that consideration was just 
and reasonable. 

H. J. Res. 449—Mr. Dickstein of New 
York—authorizing an appropriation of $25,- 
000,000 for temporary P. O. work—introduced 
and referred to House Committee on Appro- 
priations—1-5-31. 

H. R. 12549—Mr. Vestal of Indiana—To 
amend and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right and to permit the U. S. to enter the In- 
ternational Copyright Union—passed House 
1-13-31—this bill especially favored by the tex- 
tile industry. 

S. 255—Mr. Jones of Washington—For 


promotion of the health and welfare of mothers 


and infants—providing an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 to be used to enable state health 
agencies to cooperate with the Children’s Bu- 


reau of the Dept. of Labor. Passed Senate 
1-10-31 and referred to House Committee on 
Interstate ond Foreign Commerce 1-13-31. 


H. J. Res. 464—Mr. Sabath of IIlinois— 
For the relief of the unemployed in the U. S. 
—an appropriation of $25,000,000 to be made 
available for distribution by Red Cross to needy 
unemployed—introduced and _ referred to 
House Committee on Judiciary 1-13-31. 

S. 5634—Mr. Wagner of New York—To 
provide for cooperation with the several states 
in providing unemployment insurance—would 
authorize a federal appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 annually, to be allocated among the 
states on the basis of wage earner population 
and not to exceed one-third of current state 
appropriations for that purpose—introduced 
and referred to Senate Committee on Com- 
merce 1-9-31. 


Passage of the Garner 
bill for cashing war 
ee —,,_e- Cera +casGncetes 
would give approximately $29,580,953 to Con- 
necticut veterans. 

Senator Bingham urges Senate Appropria- 


Notes of Interest 
to Connecticut 


tion Committee to divert $1,000,000 from ar- 
senals to munition manufacturers in Hartford, 
Bridgeport and New Haven. 


Representative E. W. Goss urges amend- 
ment to War Department Supply bill to re- 
quire use of domestic buttons on army uniforms. 

$520,491 made available to Connecticut for 
roads through Public Roads Bureau. 


Joint resolution of Representative Merritt 
and Senator Bingham to reimburse Connecticut 
to the extent of $573,648.71 for money loaned 
the federal government during the War of 
1812. 

Representative Goss puts teeth in drought 
relief bill by noting an error which would have 
permitted farmers to sell fertilizer and fuel 
oil purchased by money loaned under this act. 

Connecticut senators and representatives op- 
posed to President’s unequivocal stand on 
Wickersham report. 


Governor Cross’s 
scholarly presentation 
min—genmmmmnaimion Oe ae Se, 08 Seip 
tained in his inaugural address of January 7, 
has been widely and for the most part favor- 
ably commented upon by the press, public off- 
cials and laymen. The gist of these comments 
may be summed up in the following terse lan- 
guage: scholarly; a cordial and earnest appeal 
for cooperation; its moral implication gives 
promise of a progressive and earnest joint ad- 
ministration of the affairs of state; a liberal 
document; shows him to be progressive in ac- 
tion; a model of official ufterance; an excellent 
outline of needed legislation. 

If Governor Cross’s inaugural and subse- 
quent utterances are to be taken literally, his 
general legislation program sums up as fol- 
lows: large appropriations for dirt roads each 
year; a constitutional amendment giving the 
Governor 30 days to sign bills and to require 
two-thirds vote of the legislature to override 
the Governor’s veto; legislation to empower 
the Governor to nominate minor court judges; 
aid to the dependent aged; aid to the unem- 
ployed; liberalizing the present system of ap- 
pointments; study of taxation with a view of 
lessening the burden to owners of real estate; 
more intelligent aid to widows, orphans and 
the mentally incompetent; and providing for 
more state aid to secondary schools. 

Thus far, the time of both houses of the leg- 
islature has been largely devoted to organiza- 
tion work and the receiving of bills. The last 
day for introduction of new bills was on Jan- 
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uary 30, although committees have the right 
to originate bills at any time during the ses- 
sion. Guite often the bills originating in com- 
mittee are among the most important and most 
controversial pieces of legislation. 

To date (January 26), there have been ap- 
proximately 500 bills introduced. A few of 
the most controversial bills follow: S. B. 17 
(Templeton) Providing $5,000,000 annually 
for roads not a part of the Trunk Line or state 
aid system; H. B. 74 (Lawrence )—Providing 
for Merritt Boulevard from Stratford to New 
York via Greenwich—$10,000,000 appropria- 
tion; H. B. 57 (Googel)—-Compensation al- 
lowing $2.00 per week for each dependent child, 
increasing the maximum weekly payment in case 
of death from $21.00 to $24.00, and increas- 
ing the period of payment from 312 to 320 
weeks; S. B. 25 (Goldstein )—Providing for 
payment of unemployment insurance; a com- 
mission to hear and decide upon claims, and 
an insurance company to insure liability of em- 
ployers—a vicious and unsound piece of legis- 
lation in that it forces employers to contrib- 
ute 3% of payroll for carrying insurance with- 
out contributions from employes; provides 
$1.75 per day for each worker under 18 years 
of age and $2.75 per day for each worker over 
18 years of age who has been working at least 
26 weeks in each of the previous two years, 
and subsequently is thrown out of employment. 
Based on an average income of $1300 a year 
for each employe in industry and on the ac- 
cepted state industrial employment of 250,000, 
this bill, if enacted, would cost industry $9,- 
750,000 a year—enough to cripple it to the 
— of causing an alarming exodus from the 
sta 

The only bill finally enacted into law is the 
one appropriating $10,000 for the initial work 
now being carried on by the State Employment 
Committee. 

Members of the Association will receive 
more complete information concerning the ac- 
tion of the 1931 session of the General As- 
sembly through the regular legislative bulletin 
service. 


INSPECTIONS KEEP FIRE LOSSES LOW 


(Continued from page 11) 
pipes and chimneys, as well as temporary elec- 
trical extensions and home-made wiring jobs 
that are a menace to both life and property. 
Backed by the arm of the law, the Chief has 
been able to enforce the removal of hazards 
and the improvement of dangerous conditions, 








often imposing fines on violators of the ordi- 
nance. 

In the autumn dead leaves are collected by 
employes of the street department, carted to 
city-owned property on the outskirts of the 
city and burned. Leaves are often burned in the 
streets under the supervision of these men. 


Another important point is that the city has 
an ordinance governing bonfires, which requires 
a permit from the fire department before a fire 
may be started near any building. A city ordi- 
nance also prohibits the use of gasoline for 
home dry-cleaning. The Chief states, however, 
that he cannot get 100 per cent results in pro- 
hibiting this use of gasoline because, although 
one cannot purchase it in East Orange for this 
purpose, it can be bought in some of the nearby 
towns and he knows nothing about it until 
something happens. 


During the past few years the Chief has de- 
tailed a company of firemen to burn off vacant 
lots each fall and spring. This work thus has 
proper supervision. Several times each year 
churches, schools and public institutions are 
thoroughly inspected for hazards. 

The department uses a complete card system 
for all types of buildings inspected. When a 
hazard is found, the responsible party is given 
written notice to remedy it within forty-eight 
hours, and if nothing has been done at the ex- 
piration of that time a summons is issued from 
the police court. In nearly every case immediate 
results are obtained without going to court. 


While some firemen are better inspectors 
than others, because they have had longer 
training, Chief McGinley advocates having dif- 
ferent men on duty each day. In this way every 
man in every department has the opportunity 
to become a good inspector; at the same time 
he is becoming familiar with the interior of 
buildings in his district. 

It is a job that requires an alert personnel, 
for some people are forgetful and careless, 
while others are ignorant of the risk they take. 
Many hazards are recognized in rooming 
houses, where tenants attempt to keep house 
in limited quarters and without proper facil- 
ities. It has been found that fires from faulty 
electric heating units, oil stoves and gas stoves, 
take an unusually heavy toll. The life hazard in 
rooming houses is also great. 

Even in small cities it will be found worth 
while to have regular inspections by the fire 
department, when the possibility of loss of life 
and destruction of high property values is con- 
sidered. Preventing fire is the important thing! 
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EXCHANGES 


This department is conducted for the benefit of mem- 
hout charge. Information concerning any kind 


of executive help will he furnished on request—— 





COLLEGE MAN — Age 
33, graduate of Trinity, 
who has 


Employment 


Service 


spent seven 





years in the mechanical 
division of the New Haven Railroad, supervising the 
application of the Emerson Bonus System, now seeks 
connection with a Connecticut manufacturer or sales 
organization where his capabilities may be utilized 
to the best advantage. He would prefer an opportu- 
nity to enter the sales end of a business since he be- 
lieves that after a short training period he could 
become a more valuable asset both to the company 
and to himself in his present narrow field. Address 
P. W. 103. 

NEW BLOOD for new times. Balanced executive 
interested in opportunity to develop organization. 
Wide experience in economical operation, including 
labor, methods, materials, stock, etc. Now employed 
but desires permanent position with progressive con- 
cern. Under 40. University graduate. Address P. W. 
106. 

GENERAL SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE— 
Man of wide experience with concerns of national 
importance desires connection with business in central 
Connecticut. Has had experience successively as adver- 
tising manager, director of sales and general manager. 
Will start at moderate salary until results are shown. 
For interview address P. W. 109. 

PRIVATE SECRETARY—Lady having the follow- 
ing experience desires a permanent connection as sec- 
retary to a factory or general executive; six years 
as private secretary to the president of a large cor- 
poration in Trenton, New Jersey; 1 year as general 
stenographer in a reporting company; 2 years as 
clerk-stenographer in the office of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral; 1 year secretary to sales manager of a large 
clock company; 9 months as general stenographer. 
Would accept general stenographic position for pres- 
ent if opportunity exists to advance as worth is shown. 
Address P. W. 111. 

FACTORY MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
Middle aged man who has emerged from the ranks 





as a tool maker and machine too! operator, in 1902, 
to the position of works manager in the electrical 
field in 1920, now seeks a position as factory man- 
ager or superintendent. Reason for change: reorgan- 
ization of his former employers. Has also had 4 years’ 
experience in the sales field. Prefers to stay in Con- 
necticut, but would gctept a position elsewhere. For 
references and further detail address P. W. 112. 
GENERAL SALES AND FINANCIAL EXECU- 
TIVE—Here is a man with exceptionally well rounded 


experience. He has held the following positions cred- 
itably: clerk and bookkeeper; bookkeeper and cashier; 
treasurer; assistant to receiver; receiver; division 
manager of an electrical corporation. He has filled the 
following elective positions in a Connecticut city: 
city clerk; alderman; public property commissioner; 
selectman; water and sewer commissioner. He has 
also been a director of two chambers of commerce and 
two manufacturers’ associations. His well rounded 
experience, personality and social connections should 
command the attention and respect of concerns seek- 


ing a general sales or financial executive. Address 
. we One. 


PLANT ENGINEER—A man who has had 21 years’ 
experience as an electrician, foreman, and plant en- 
gineer in several of the largest firms in Connecticut 
and with the U. S. Army, is seeking a similar type 
of work with another Connecticut manufacturer. 
Would also consider an offer outside of the state. 
References and personal interview may be arranged 
by addressing P. W. 114. 

GENERAL EXECUTIVE—A comparatively young 
man trained in electrical engineering, who has in the 
past 20 years advanced from the ranks and a salary 
of $1800 to reach a position as general executive with 
earnings up to $26,000, now desires an executive posi- 
tion in charge of a company; would also be glad to 
undertake financial or business development functions 
of a large company where his years of engineering 
and business training and experience could be utilized 
to the best advantage. He would consider any loca- 
tion where living conditions would be satisfactory 
for his family and educational facilities adequate for 
his children. The outline of his personal history and 
business experience reads like a model success story. 
He would welcome the opportunity to prove that his 
phenomenal rise in the business world is based on 
actual accomplishment. Address P. W. 115. 

M. I. T. GRADUATE—M. E. course—single—three 
years’ experience—prefers machine design or other 
mechanical engineering work. Drafting accepted. 
Now unemployed because of curtailment of opera- 





tions by former employer. Recommendations fur- 
nished. P. W. 108. 

Oo 8 6 ty a * 
For Sale ne x ype a 2 


Sturtevant Steam Engine 
in good condition at an 
attractive price. Address S. E. 17. 





One 150 H. P. steam engine in excellent condition; 
two Worthington pumps and a system for using 
exhaust steam and an American Moistening Humidi- 
fier with pumps, sprayers and pipes complete. Ad- 
dress S. E. 18. 
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OFFICE: 
171 MORGAN STREET JUST ASK THE JAMES J. REGAN MFG. CO. TELEPHONE 2-4261 


In “Fair” 
or “Foul” Weather 


The Most Successful Business Concerns 
are Those who Plan their Merchandising Over 
a Period of Years. 

In “Fair” or “Foul” Weather Their Wares 
Are Advertised and Sold at a Profit. 


“Connecticut Industry” Has an Unusual 
Advertising Service to Offer Such Concerns. 





Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


“INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND” 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


““ROUND—I HE—WORLD” 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


si ” 
““TRANS—PACIFIC 
WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 
Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 
25 Broadway 


Digby 3260 
NEW YORK 


177 State St. 
Hubbard 0221 
BOSTON 


MACHINERY 
MACHINE. PARTS 
DESIGNING 


E have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. We 
also maintain a competent engineering depart- 
ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 
opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS — CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


Gn 

HARTFORD) GEARS 
THE HARTFORD 

SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PLAN 


For Your i 
rene RINE al 
pane INV 
NOW 


We are distributors for 


PAGE FENCE 
IRON and WIRE 


We are also manufacturers of 
WIRE CLOTH, DIPPING 
BASKETS, RUBBISH 
BURNERS - WIREWORK 


497 Zhe Je ST. Since 1905 NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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